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effort to diminish himself. . . . The only vestige of noble
emotions he preserved was his immense love for his son. . . ."
Gorchkov is another of these poor folk. He is involved in
a lawsuit in which his honor, future and fortune are at stake.
The court vindicates him. After the verdict he is beside him-
self with joy. He addresses the people around him in inco-
herent words: "My honor . . . honor . . . good name . . .
my children. . . ." The same night he dies from excess of
emotion.
Thus Dostoevsky's secondary themes appear in this first
novel, also his whole flock of favorite supernumeraries. The
derelict father whom his children treat with a mixture of
pity and contempt later reappears as Marmeladov in Crime
and Punishment, as the elder Karamazov in The Brothers
Karamazov, as the "retired and unhappy" General Ivolgin
in The Idiot. Worthy drunkards haunt all his books; indeed,
at one time he planned to call Crime and Punishment, "The
Good Drunkards" We recognize the old man whose happi-
ness depends on the outcome of a court trial, and who is in-
toxicated with pride at the very depth of his debasement in
Ikhmeniev of The Insulted and Injured. Perverted rich men
on the lookout for young girls "wronged by life" are found
again in Luzhin and Svidrigailov of Crime and Punishment.
All, almost all of Dostoevsky's favorite characters are here,
but they are only suggested, the author is trying them out,
as the watercolor painter tries his paint at the bottom of his
white sheet. Later, Dostoevsky's conceptions became more
grandiose and he painted his figures life size. From the care-
fully prepared palette of Poor Folk there came the mighty
pictures of his period of flowering; from these tentative
chords was born the miraculous symphony of The Brothers
Karamazov.